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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 



It is with considerable diffidence that I publish these pages; the subject with 
which they deal is so vast, and I have had to prosecute it under circumstances so 
disadvantageous, that I can hope but for small measure of success. When I may 
be better equipped for the task, and after further study has enabled me to fill up 
the gaps 1 left in the present work, I hope to make it a more worthy contribution 
to this neglected department of Muhammadan history; and to this end I shall be 
deeply grateful for the criticisms and corrections of any scholars who may deign 
to notice the book. To such I would say in the words of St. Augustine : " Qui 
haec legens dicit, intelligo quidem quid dictum sit, sed non vere dictum est; 
asserat ut placet sen-tentiam suam, et redarguat meam, si potest. Quod si cum 
caritate et veritate fecerit, mihique etiam (si in hac vita maneo) cognoscendum 
facere curaverit, uberrimum fractum laboris huius mei cepero." 2 

As I can neither claim to be an authority nor a specialist on any of the periods 
of history dealt with in this book, and as many of the events referred to therein 
have become matter for controversy, I have given full references to the sources 
consulted; and here I have thought it better to err on the side of excess rather 
than that of defect. I have myself suffered so much inconvenience and wasted so 
much time in hunting up references to books indicated in some obscure or 
unintelligible manner, that I would desire to spare others a similar annoyance; 
and while to the general reader I may appear guilty of pedantry, I may perchance 
save trouble to some scholar who wishes to test the accuracy of a statement or 
pursue any part of the subject further. 

The scheme adopted in this book for the transliteration of Arabic words is that 
laid down by the Transliteration Committee of the Tenth International Congress 
of Orientalists, held at Geneva in 1894, with the exception that the last letter of 
the article is assimilated to the so-called solar letters. In the case of geographical 
names this scheme has not been so rigidly applied — in many instances because I 
could not discover the original Arabic form of the word, in others (e.g. Mecca, 
Medina), because usage has almost created for them a prescriptive title. 

Though this work is confessedly, as explained in the Introduction, a record of 
missionary efforts and not a history of persecutions, 3 I have endeavoured to be 
strictly impartial and to conform to the ideal laid down by the Christian 
historian 4 who chronicled the successes of the Ottomans and the fall of 
Constantinople : obis 7rpoc; %apiv obis 7rpo<; (pGovov, a Xk’ obSs 7rpoc; plaoc; r\ Kal 
7ip6<; sbvoiav anyypdcpsiv xpscov eaxi xov ovyypdcpovxa, dkk’ loxoplai; povov 
%apiv Kal xob prfj kijOpg Pn0cb 7iapa8o0Tjvai, ijv 6 xpovoc; o(5s yswav, xijv 



1 E.g. The spread of Islam in Sicily and the missionary labours of the numerous Muslim saints. 

2 De Trinitate, i. 5. (Migne, tom. Xlii, p.823.) 

3 Accordingly the reader will find no account of the recent history of Armenia or Crete, or indeed of any part 
of the empire of the Turks during the present century — a period singularly barren of missionary enterprise 
on their part. 

4 Phrantzes, p. 5. 
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loxoplav. 

I desire to thank Her Excellency the Princess Barberini; His Excellency the 
Prince Chigi; the Most Rev. Dr. Paul Goethals, Archbishop of Calcutta; the 
Right Rev. Fr. Francis Pesci, Bishop of Allahabad; the Rev. S. S. Allnutt, of the 
Cambridge Mission, Dehli; the Trustees of Dr. Williams's Library, Gordon 
Square, London, for the liberal use they have allowed me of their respective 
libraries. 

I am under an especial debt of gratitude to James Kennedy, Esq., late of the 
Bengal Civil Service, who has never ceased to take a kindly interest in my 
book, though it has almost exemplified the Horatian precept, Nonum prematur 
in annum; to his profound scholarship and wide reading I have been indebted 
for much information that would otherwise have remained unknown to me, nor 
do I owe less to the stimulus of his enthusiastic love of learning and his helpful 
sympathy. I am also under a debt of gratitude to the kindness of Conte Ugo 
Balzani, but for whose assistance certain parts of my work would have been 
impossible to me. To the late Professor Robertson Smith I am indebted for 
valuable suggestions as to the lines of study on which the history of the North 
African Church and the condition of the Christians under Muslim rule, should 
be worked out; the profound regret which all Semitic scholars feel at his loss is 
to me intensified by the thought that this is the only acknowledgment I am able 
to make of his generous help and encouragement. 

I desire also to acknowledge my obligations to Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan 
Bahadur, K.C.S.I., LL.D.; to my learned friend and colleague, Shamsu-1 
‘Ulama’ MawlawT Muhammad ShiblT Nu‘manl, who has assisted me most 
generously out of the abundance of his knowledge of early Muhammadan 
history; and to my former pupil, MawlawT Bahadur ‘AIT, M.A. 

Lastly, and above all, must I thank my dear wife, but for whom this work 
would never have emerged out of a chaos of incoherent materials, and whose 
sympathy and approval are the best reward of my labours. 

Aligarh, 1896. 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 



The first edition of this book having been out of print for several years and 
frequent inquiries having been made for copies, this new edition has been 
prepared and an effort has been made to revise the work in the light of the fresh 
materials that have accumulated during the last sixteen years; but I can make no 
claim to have made myself acquainted with the whole of the vast literature on 
the subject, in upwards of ten different languages, which has been published 
during this interval. The growing interest in Islam and the various branches of 
study connected with it, may be estimated from the fact that since 1906 five 
periodicals have made their appearance devoted to investigations cognate to the 
subject-matter of the present work, viz. Revue du Monde Musulman, publiee 
par La Mission Scientifique du Maroc (Paris, 1906- ); Der Islam, Zeitschrift fur 
Geschichte und Kultur des islamischen Orients (Strassburg, 1910- ); The 
Moslem World, a quarterly review of current events, literature, and thought 
among Mohammedans, and the progress of Christian Missions in Moslem lands 
(London, 1911- ); Mir Islama (St. Petersburg, 1912- ); and Die Welt des Islams, 
Zeitschrift der deutschen Gesellschaft flir Islamkunde (Berlin, 1913 — ). The 
Christian missionary societies are also now devoting increased attention to the 
subject of Muslim missionary activity and accordingly it takes up a 
proportionately larger place in their publications than before. 

This second edition would have been completed several years ago but for the 
illiberal policy which closes the Reading Room of the British Museum at 7 
o'clock and has thus made it practically inaccessible to me except on Saturdays. 1 
I therefore desire to express my grateful thanks to those friends who have 
facilitated my labours by the loan of books from the Libraries of the University 
of Leiden and the University of Utrecht (through the kind offices of Professor 
Wensinck), and the Ecole des Langues Orientales Vivantes, Paris; — to Mr. J. A. 
Oldham, editor of The International Review of Missions, I am indebted for the 
loan of volumes of the Allgemeine Missions -Zeitschrift, a set of which I have 
been unable to find in London; my thanks are specially due to Dr. F. W. 
Thomas, who has allowed me to study for lengthy periods (along with other 
books from the India Office Library) the monumental Annali dell' Islam by 
Leone Caetani, Principe di Teano, — a work of inestimable value for the early 
history of Islam, but unfortunately placed out of the reach of the average scholar 
by reason of its great cost. 

I am also much indebted for several valuable indications to those scholars who 
reviewed the book when it first appeared, — above all, to Professor Goldziher, 
whose sympathetic interest in this work has encouraged me to continue it. 

London, 1913. 



1 The Student of the literatue of Science or of the fine Arts finds the libaries at South Kensington open till 10 
o'clock on three evenings every week, but the one library in this country that aims at any completeness is 
available only to such students as are at leisure dining the day-time. 
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THE PREACHING OF ISLAM 

CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION 

Ever since Professor Max Muller delivered his lecture in Westminster 
Abbey, on the day of intercession for missions, in December, 1873, it has been a 
literary commonplace, that the six great religions of the world may be divided 
into missionary and non-missionary; under the latter head fall Judaism, 
Brahmanism and Zoroastrianism, and under the former Buddhism, Christianity 
and Islam; and he well defined what the term, — a missionary religion, — should 
be taken to mean, viz. one " in which the spreading of the truth and the 
conversion of unbelievers are raised to the rank of a sacred duty by the founder 
or his immediate successors. ... It is the spirit of truth in the hearts of believers 
which cannot rest, unless it manifests itself in thought, word and deed, which is 
not satisfied till it has carried its message to every human soul, till what it 
believes to be the truth is accepted as the truth by all members of the human 
family.” 1 

It is such a zeal for the truth of their religion that has inspired the 
Muhammadans to carry with them the message of Islam to the people of every 
land into which they penetrate, and that justly claims for their religion a place 
among those we term missionary. It is the history of the birth of this missionary 
zeal, its inspiring forces and the modes of its activity that forms the subject of 
the following pages. The 200 millions of Muhammadans scattered over the 
world at the present day are evidences of its workings through the length of 
thirteen centuries. 

The doctrines of this faith were first proclaimed to the people of Arabia in 
the seventh century, by a prophet under whose banner their scattered tribes 
became a nation; and filled with the pulsations of this new national life, and 
with a fervour and enthusiasm that imparted an almost invincible strength to 
their armies, they poured forth over three continents to conquer and 
subdue. Syria, Palestine, Egypt, North Africa and Persia were the first to fall 
before them, and pressing westward to Spain and eastward beyond the Indus, 
the followers of the Prophet found themselves, one hundred years after his 
death, masters of an empire greater than that of Rome at the zenith of its 
power. 

Although in after years this great empire was split up and the political 
power of Islam diminished, still its spiritual conquests went on 

1 A note on Mr. Lyall's article: "Missionary Religions." Fortnightly Review, July, 1874. 
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uninterruptedly. When the Mongol hordes sacked Baghdad (a.d. 1258) and 
drowned in blood the faded glory of the ‘Abbasid dynasty, — when the Muslims 
were expelled from Cordova by Ferdinand of Leon and Castile (a.d. 1236), and 
Granada, the last stronghold of Islam in Spain, paid tribute to the Christian 
king, — Islam had just gained a footing in the island of Sumatra and was just 
about to commence its triumphant progress through the islands of the Malay 
Archipelago. In the hours of its political degradation, Islam has achieved some 
of its most brilliant spiritual conquests : on two great historical occasions, 
infidel barbarians have set their feet on the necks of the followers of the 
Prophet, — the Saljuq Turks in the eleventh and the Mongols in the thirteenth 
century, — and in each case the conquerors have accepted the religion of the 
conquered. Unaided also by the temporal power, Muslim missionaries have 
carried their faith into Central Africa, China and the East India Islands. 

At the present day the faith of Islam extends from Morocco to Zanzibar, from 
Sierra Leone to Siberia and China, from Bosnia to New Guinea. Outside the 
limits of strictly Muhammadan countries and of lands, such as China and 
Russia, that contain a large Muhammadan population, there are some few 
small communities of the followers of the Prophet, which bear witness to 
the faith of Islam in the midst of unbelievers. Such are the Polish-speaking 
Muslims of Tatar origin in Lithuania, that inhabit the districts of Kovno, 
Vilno and Grodno; 1 the Dutch- speaking Muslims of Cape Colony; and the 
Indian coolies that have carried the faith of Islam with them to the West 
India Islands and to British and Dutch Guiana. In recent years, too, Islam 
has found adherents in England, in North America, Australia and Japan. 

The spread of this faith over so vast a portion of the globe is due to various 
causes, social, political and religious : but among these, one of the most 
powerful factors at work in the production of this stupendous result, has been 
the unremitted labours of Muslim missionaries, who, with the Prophet himself 
as their great ensample, have spent themselves for the conversion of 
unbelievers. 

The duty of missionary work is no after-thought in the history of Islam, but 
was enjoined on believers from the beginning, as may be judged from the 
following passages in the Qur'an, — which are here quoted in chronological 
order according to the date of their being delivered. 

" Summon thou to the way of thy Lord with wisdom and with kindly 
warning : dispute with them in the kindest manner, (xvi. 126.) 

" They who have inherited the Book after them (i.e. the Jews and Christians), 
are in perplexity of doubt concerning it. 

" For this cause summon thou (them to the faith), and walk uprightly therein 
as thou hast been bidden, and follow not their desires : and say : In 
whatsoever Books God hath sent down do I believe : I am commanded to 
decide justly between you : God is your Lord and our Lord : we have our works 

1 Reclus, vol. v. p, 433; Gasztowtt, p. 320 sqq. 
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and you have your works : between us and you let there be no strife : God 
will make us all one : and to Him shall we return." (xlii. 13-14.) 

Similar injunctions are found also in the Medinite Surahs, delivered at a 
time when Muhammad was at the head of a large army and at the height of 
his power. 

" Say to those who have been given the Book and to the ignorant, Do you 
accept Islam ? Then, if they accept Islam, are they guided aright: but if 
they turn away, then thy duty is only preaching; and God's eye is on His 
servants, (iii. 19.) 

" Thus God clearly showeth you His signs that perchance ye may be guided; 

" And that there may be from among you a people who invite to the Good, and 
enjoin the Just, and forbid the Wrong; and these are they with whom it shall 
be well. (iii. 99-100.) 

" To every people have We appointed observances which they observe. 
Therefore let them not dispute the matter with thee, but summon them to thy 
Lord : Verily thou art guided aright : 

“ But if they debate with thee, then say : God best knoweth what ye do!” 
(xxii. 66-67.) 

The following passages are taken from what is generally supposed to be the 
last Surah that was delivered. 

" If any one of those who join gods with God ask an asylum of thee, grant 
him an asylum in order that he may hear the word of God; then let him reach 
his place of safety." (ix. 6.) 

With regard to the unbelievers who had broken their plighted word, who " 
sell the signs of God for a mean price and turn others aside from His way," 
and " respect not with a believer either ties of blood or good faith," ... it is 
said : — 

" Yet if they turn to God and observe prayer and give alms, then are they 
your brothers in the faith : and We make clear the signs for men of 
knowledge." (ix. II) 

Thus from its very inception Islam has been a missionary religion, both in 
theory and in practice, for the life of Muh ammad exemplifies the same 
teaching, and the Prophet himself stands at the head of a long series of 
Muslim missionaries who have won an entrance for their faith into the 
hearts of unbelievers. Moreover it is not in the cruelties of the persecutor or 
the fury of the fanatic that we should look for the evidences of the 
missionary spirit of Islam, any more than in the exploits of that mythical 
personage, the Muslim warrior with sword in one hand and Qur'an in the 
other, 1 — but in the quiet, unobtrusive labours of the preacher and the trader 



1 This misinterpretation of the Muslim wars of conquest has arisen from the assumption that wars waged for the 
extension of Muslim domination over the lands of the unbelievers implied that the aim in view was their 
conversion. Goldziher has well pointed out this distinction in his Vorlesungen fiber den Islam : " Was 
Muh ammed zfinachst in seinem arabischen Umkreise getan, das hinterlasst er als Testament ffir die Zukunft 
seiner Gemeinde: Bekampfung der Unglaubigen, die Ausbreitung nicht so sehr des Glaubens als seiner 
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who have carried their faith into every quarter of the globe. Such peaceful 
methods of preaching and persuasion were not adopted, as some would have 
us believe, only when political circumstances made force and violence 
impossible or impolitic, but were most strictly enjoined in numerous 
passages of the Qur'an, as follows : — 

"And endure what they say with patience, and depart from them with a 
decorous departure. 

"And let Me alone with the gainsayers, rich in the pleasures (of this life); 
and bear thou with them yet a little while, (lxxiii. io-n.) 

"(My) sole (work) is preaching from God and His message, (lxxii. 24.) 

"Tell those who have believed to pardon those who hope not for the days of 
God in which He purposeth to recompense men according to their deserts, 
(xlv. 13.) 

"They who had joined other gods with God say, ‘Had He pleased, neither 
we nor our forefathers had worshipped aught but Him; nor had we, apart 
from Him, declared anything unlawful.’ Thus acted they who were 
before them. Yet is the duty of the apostles other than plain-spoken 
preaching? (xvi. 37.) 

" Then if they turn their backs, still thy office is only plain-spoken preaching, 
(xvi. 84.) 

" Dispute ye not, unless in kindliest sort, with the people of the Book; save with 
such of them as have dealt wrongfully (with you) : and say ye, ‘We believe in 
what has been sent down to us and hath been sent down to you. Our God and 
your God is one, and to Him are we self-surrendered.’ (xxix. 45.) 

" But if they turn aside from thee, yet We have not sent thee to be guardian over 
them. ‘Tis thine but to preach, (xlii. 47.) 

" But if thy Lord had pleased, verily all who are in the world would have 
believed together. Wilt thou then compel men to become believers ? (x. 99.) 

" And we have not sent thee otherwise than to mankind at large, to announce 
and to warn." (xxxiv. 27.) 

Such precepts are not confined to the Meccan Surahs, but are found in 
abundance also in those delivered at Medina, as follows : — 

" Let there be no compulsion in religion, (ii. 257.) 

" Obey God and obey the apostle; but if ye turn away, yet is our apostle only 
charged with plain-spoken preaching, (lxiv. 12.) 

" Obey God and obey the apostle : but if ye turn back, still the burden of his 
duty is on him only, and the burden of your duty rests on you. And if ye obey 
him, ye shall have guidance : but plain preaching is all that devolves upon the 
apostle, (xxiv. 53.) 

"Say: O men! I am only your plain-spoken (open) wamer. (xxii. 48.) 



Machtsphare, die die Machtsphare Allahs ist. Es ist dabei den Kampfern des Islams zunachst nicht so sehr um 
Bekehrung als um Unterwerfung der Unglaubigen zu tun." (p. 25.) 
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"Verily We have sent thee to be a witness and a herald of good and a warner, 
"That ye may believe on God and on His apostle; and may assist Him and 
honour Him, and praise Him morning and evening, (xlviii. 8-9.) 

"Thou wilt not cease to discover the treacherous ones among them, except a few 
of them. But forgive them and pass it over. Verily, God loveth those who act 
generously." (v. 16.) 

It is the object of the following pages to show how this ideal was realised in 
history and how these principles of missionary activity were put into practice 
by the exponents of Islam. And at the outset the reader should clearly 
understand that this work is not intended to be a history of Muhammadan 
persecutions but of Muhammadan missions — it does not aim at chronicling the 
instances of forced conversions which may be found scattered up and down 
the pages of Muhammadan histories. European writers have taken such care 
to accentuate these, that there is no fear of their being forgotten, and they do 
not strictly come within the province of a history of missions. In a history of 
Christian missions we should naturally expect to hear more of the labours of 
St. Liudger and St. Willehad among the pagan Saxons than of the baptisms 
that Charlemagne forced them to undergo at the point of the sword. 1 The 
true missionaries of Denmark were St. Ansgar and his successors rather than 
King Cnut, who forcibly rooted out paganism from his dominions. 2 Abbot 
Gottfried and Bishop Christian, though less successful in converting the pagan 
Prussians, were more truly representative of Christian missionary work than the 
Brethren of the Sword and other Crusaders who brought their labours to 
completion by means of fire and sword. The knights of the “Ordo fratrum 
militias Christi” forced Christianity on the people of Livonia, but it is not to 
these militant propagandists but to the monks Meinhard and Theodoric that we 
should point as being the true missionaries of the Christian faith in this 
country. The violent means sometimes employed by the Jesuit missionaries 3 
cannot derogate from the honour due to St. Francis Xavier and other 
preachers of the same order. Nor is Valentyn any the less the apostle of 
Amboyna because in 1699 an order was promulgated to the Rajas of this 
island that they should have ready a certain number of pagans to be 
baptised, when the pastor came on his rounds. 4 

In the history of the Christian church missionary activity is seen to be 
intermittent, and an age of apostolic fervour may be succeeded by a period of 
apathy and indifference, or persecution and forced conversion may take the 

1 See Enhardi Fuldensis Annales, A.D. 777. "Saxones post multas caedes et varia bella afflicti, tandem christiani 
effecti, Francorum dicioni subduntur." G. H. Pertz: Monumenta Germanise Historica, vol. i. p. 349. (See also pp. 
156, 159.) 

2" Turn zelo propagandae fidei succensus, barbara regna iusto certamine aggressus, devictas subditasque nationes 
christianae legi subiugavit." (Breviarium Romanum. Iun. 19.) 

3 Mathurin Veyssiere de la Croze: Histoire du Christianisme des Indes, pp- 529-531. (The Hague, 1724.) 

4 Revue de THistoire des Religions, vol. xi. p. 89. 
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place of the preaching of the Word; so likewise does the propaganda of Islam 
in various epochs of Muhammadan history ebb and flow. But since the zeal 
of proselytising is a distinct feature of either faith, its missionary history may 
fittingly be singled out as a separate branch of study, not as excluding other 
manifestations of the religious life but as concentrating attention on an aspect 
of it that has special characteristics of its own. Thus the annals of propaganda 
and persecution may be studied apart from one another, whether in the 
history of the Christian or the Muslim church, though in both they may be at 
times commingled. For just as the Christian faith has not always been propa- 
gated by the methods adopted in Viken (the southern part of Norway) by 
King Olaf Trygvesson, who either slew those who refused to accept 
Christianity, or cut off their hands or feet, or drove them into banishment, 
and in this manner spread the Christian faith throughout the whole of Viken, 1 
— and just as the advice of St. Louis has not been made a principle of 
Christian missionary work, — " When a layman hears the Christian law ill 
spoken of, he should not defend that law save with his sword, which he 
should thrust into the infidel's belly, as far as it will go," 2 — so there have 
been Muslim missionaries who have not been guided in their propagandist 
methods by the savage utterance of Marwan, the last of the ‘Umayyad 
caliphs : " Whosoever among the people of Egypt does not enter into my 
religion and pray as I pray and follow my tenets, I will slay and crucify him." 3 
Nor are al-Mutawakkil, al-Hakim and TIpu Sultan to be looked upon as typical 
missionaries of Islam to the exclusion of such preachers as Mawlana Ibrahim, the 
apostle of Java, Khwajah MuTn al-DIn ChishtI in India and countless others 
who won converts to the Muslim faith by peaceful means alone. 

But though a clear distinction can be drawn between conversion as the 
result of persecution and a peaceful propaganda by means of methods of 
persuasion, it is not so easy to ascertain the motives that have induced the 
convert to change his faith, or to discover whether the missionary has been 
wholly animated by a love of souls and by the high ideal set forth in the first 
paragraph of this chapter. Both in Christianity and Islam there have been at all 
times earnest souls to whom their religion has been the supreme reality of their 
lives, and this absorbing interest in matters of the spirit has found expression 
in that zeal for the communication of cherished truths and for the domination 
of doctrines and systems they have deemed perfect, which constitutes the 
vivifying force of missionary movements, — and there have likewise been 
those without the pale, who have responded to their appeal and have 
embraced the new faith with a like fervour. But, on the other hand, Islam — 
like Christianity — has reckoned among its adherents many persons to whom 



1 Konrad Maurer: Die Bekehrung des norwegischen Stammes zum Christenthume, vol. i. p. 284. (Munchen, 
1855.) 

2 Jean, Sire dc Joinville: Histoire de Saint Louis, ed, N. de Wailly p. 30. (§ 53). 

3 Severus, p. 191 (11. 21-22). 
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ecclesiastical institutions have been merely instruments of a political policy or 
forms of social organisation, to be accepted either as disagreeable necessities 
or as convenient solutions of problems that they do not care to think out for 
themselves; such persons may likewise be found among the converts of either 
faith. Thus both Christianity and Islam have added to the number of their 
followers by methods and under conditions — social, political and economic — 
which have no connection with such a thirst for souls as animates the true 
missionary. Moreover, the annals of missionary enterprise frequently record 
the admission of converts without any attempt to analyse the motives that 
have led them to change their faith, and especially for the history of Muslim 
missions there is a remarkable poverty of material in this respect, since 
Muslim literature is singularly poor in those records of conversions that 
occupy such a large place in the literature of the Christian church. 
Accordingly, in the following sketch of the missionary activity of Islam, it 
has not always been possible to discover whether political, social, economic 
or purely religious motives have determined conversion, though occasional 
reference can be made to the operation of one or the other influence. 
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CHAPTER II. 



STUDY OF THE LIFE OF MUHAMMAD CONSIDERED AS A 
PREACHER OF ISLAM. 

it is not proposed in this chapter to add another to the already numerous 
biographies of Muh ammad, but rather to make a study of his life in one of 
its aspects only, viz. that in which the Prophet is presented to us as a 
preacher, as the apostle unto men of a new religion. The life of the founder of 
Islam and the inaugurator of its propaganda may naturally be expected to 
exhibit to us the true character of the missionary activity of this religion. If the 
life of the Prophet serves as the standard of conduct for the ordinary believer, it 
must do the same for the Muslim missionary. From the pattern, therefore, we 
may hope to learn something of the spirit that would animate those who sought 
to copy it, and of the methods they might be expected to adopt. For the 
missionary spirit of Islam is no after-thought in its history; it interpenetrates the 
religion from its very commencement, and in the following sketch it is desired to 
show how this is so, how Muh ammad the Prophet is the type of the 
missionary of Islam. It is therefore beside the purpose to describe his early 
history, or the influences under which he grew up to manhood, or to consider 
him in the light either of a statesman or a general: it is as the preacher alone 
that he will demand our attention. 

When, after long internal conflict and disquietude, Muh ammad was at 
length convinced of his divine mission, his earliest efforts were directed 
towards persuading his own family of the truth of the new doctrine. The 
unity of God, the abomination of idolatry, the duty laid upon man of 
submission to the will of his Creator, — these were the simple truths to which 
he claimed their allegiance. The first convert was his faithful and loving 
wife, Kha'dljah, — she who fifteen years before had offered her hand in 
marriage to the poor kinsman that had so successfully traded with her 
merchandise as a hired agent, — with the words, " I love thee, my cousin, 
for thy kinship with me, for the respect with which thy people regard thee, 
for thy honesty, for the beauty of thy character and for the truthfulness of 
thy speech." 1 She had lifted him out of poverty, and enabled him to live up 
to the social position to which he was entitled by right of birth; but this was 
as nothing to the fidelity and loving devotion with which she shared his 
mental anxieties, and helped him with tenderest sympathy and 
encouragement in the hour of his despondency. 

Up to her death in a.d. 619 (after a wedded life of five and twenty 
years) she was always ready with sympathy, consolation and encouragement 
whenever he suffered from the persecution of his enemies or was tortured 
by doubts and misgivings. "So Khadljah believed," says the biographer of 



1 Ibn Ish aq, p. 120. 
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the Prophet," and attested the truth of that which came to him from God 
and aided him in his undertaking. Thus was the Lord minded to lighten the 
burden of His Prophet; for whenever he heard anything that grieved him 
touching his rejection by the people, he would return to her and God would 
comfort him through her, for she reassured him and lightened his burden 
and declared her trust in him and made it easy for him to bear the scorn 
of men ." 1 

Among the earliest believers were his adopted children Zayd and 'All, 
and his bosom friend Abu Bakr, of whom Muh ammad would often say in 
after years, " I never invited any to the faith who displayed not hesitation, 
perplexity and vacillation — excepting only Abu Bakr; who when I told 
him of Islam tarried not, neither was perplexed." He was a wealthy 
merchant, much respected by his fellow citizens for the integrity of his 
character and for his intelligence and ability. After his conversion he 
expended the greater part of his fortune on the purchase of Muslim slaves 
who were persecuted by their masters on account of their adherence to the 
teaching of Muh ammad. 

Through his influence, to a great extent, five of the earliest converts were 
added to the number of believers, Sa‘d b. Abl Waqqas, the future conqueror 
of the Persians; al-Zubayr b. al-'Awwam, a relative both of the Prophet and 
his wife; T alh ah, famous as a warrior in after days; a wealthy merchant 
'Abd al-Rahman b. 'Awf, and 'Uthman, the third Khallfah. The last was early 
exposed to persecution; his uncle seized and bound him, saying, "Dost thou 
prefer a new religion to that of thy fathers? I swear I will not loose thee until 
thou givest up this new faith thou art following after." To which 'Uthman 
replied, "By the Lord, I will never abandon it!" Whereupon his uncle, 
seeing the firmness of his attachment to his faith, released him. 

With other additions, particularly from among slaves and poor persons; 
the Prophet succeeded in collecting round him a little band of followers during 
the first three years of his mission. Encouraged by the success of these private 
efforts, Muh ammad determined on more active measures and began to 
preach in public. He called his kinsmen together and invited them to 
embrace the new faith. "No Arab," he urged," has offered to his nation 
more precious advantages than those I bring you. I offer you happiness in this 
world and in the life to come. Who among you will aid me in this task? 
"All were silent. Only 'All, with boyish enthusiasm, cried out, "Prophet of 
God, I will aid thee." At this the company broke up with derisive laughter. 

Undeterred by the ill-success of this preaching, he repeatedly appealed to 
them on other occasions, but his message and his warnings received from them 
nothing but scoffing and contempt. 

More than once the Quraysh tried to induce his uncle Abu T alib, as 
head of the clan of the Banu Hashim, to which Muh ammad belonged, to 



1 Id. p. 155. 
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restrain him from making such attacks upon their ancestral faith, or otherwise 
they threatened to resort to more violent measures. Abu T alib 
accordingly appealed to his nephew not to bring disaster on himself and his 
family. The Prophet replied: "Were the sun to come down on my right 
hand and the moon on my left, and the choice were offered me of abandoning 
my mission until God himself should reveal it, or perishing in the 
achievement of it, I would not abandon it." Abu T alib was moved and 
exclaimed, " Go and say whatever thou wilt: by God! I will never give thee up 
unto thy enemies." 

The Quraysh viewed the progress of the new religion with increasing 
dissatisfaction and hatred. They adopted all possible means, threats and 
promises, insults and offers of worldly honour and aggrandisement to induce 
Muh ammad to abandon the part he had taken up. The violent abuse with 
which he was assailed is said to have been the indirect cause of drawing to his 
side one important convert in the person of his uncle, H amzah, whose chivalrous 
soul was so stung to sudden sympathy by a tale of insult inflicted on and 
patiently borne by his nephew, that he changed at once from a bitter 
enemy into a staunch adherent. His was not the only instance of sympathy 
for the sufferings of the Muslims being aroused at the sight of the persecu- 
tions they had to endure, and many, no doubt, secretly favoured the new 
religion who did not declare themselves until the day of its triumph. 

The hostility of the Quraysh to the new faith increased in bitterness as 
they watched the increase in the numbers of its adherents. They realised 
that the triumph of the new teaching meant the destruction of the national 
religion and the national worship, and a loss of wealth and power to the 
guardians of the sacred Ka'bah. Muh ammad himself was safe under the 
protection of Abu T alib and the Banu Hashim, who, though they had no 
sympathy for the doctrines their kinsman taught, yet with the strong clan- 
feeling peculiar to the Arabs, secured him from any attempt upon his life, 
though he was still exposed to continual insult and annoyance. But the poor 
who had no protector, and the slaves, had to endure the cruelest 
persecution, and were imprisoned and tortured in order to induce them to 
recant. It was at this time that Abu Bakr purchased the freedom of Bilal , 1 an 
African slave, who was called by Muhammad "the first-fruits of Abyssinia." 
He had been cruelly tortured by being exposed, day after day, to the scorching 
rays of the sun, stretched out on his back, with an enormous stone on his 
stomach; here he was told he would have to stay until either he died or 
renounced Muh ammad and worshipped idols, to which he would reply only, " 
There is but one God, there is but one God." Two persons died under the 
tortures they had to undergo. The constancy of a few gave way under the trial, 
but persecution served only to re-kindle the zeal of others. 'Abd Allah b. Mas'ud 



1 He is famous throughout the Muhammadan world as the first mu’a dhdh in. 
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made bold to recite a passage of the Qur'an within the precincts of the Ka'bah 
itself, — an act of daring that none of the followers of Muh ammad had ventured 
upon before. The assembled Quraysh attacked him and smote him on the face, 
but it was some time before they compelled him to desist. He returned to his 
companions, prepared to bear witness to his faith in a similar manner on the 
next day, but they dissuaded him, saying, "This is enough for thee, since 
thou hast made them listen to what they hated to hear." 

The virulence of the opposition of the Quraysh is probably the reason why 
in the fourth year of his mission Muh ammad took up his residence in the house 
of al-Arqam, one of the early converts. It was in a central situation, much fre- 
quented by pilgrims and strangers, and here peaceably and without 
interruption he was able to preach the doctrines of Islam to all enquirers that 
came to him. Muh ammad's stay in this house marks an important epoch in the 
propagation of Islam in Mecca, and many Muslims dated their conversion from 
the days when the Prophet preached in the house of al-Arqam. 

As Muh ammad was unable to relieve his persecuted followers, he 
advised them to take refuge in Abyssinia, and in the fifth year of his mission 
(a.d. 615), eleven men and four women crossed over to Abyssinia, where they 
received a kind welcome from the Christian king of the country. Among them 
was a certain MuS 'ab b. 'Umayr whose history is interesting as of one who 
had to endure that most bitter trial of the new convert — the hatred of those 
he loves and who once loved him. He had been led to embrace Islam 
through the teaching he had listened to in the house of al-Arqam, but he was 
afraid to let the fact of his conversion become known, because his tribe and his 
mother, who bore an especial love to him, were bitterly opposed to the new 
religion; and indeed, when they discovered the fact, seized and 
imprisoned him. But he succeeded in effecting his escape to Abyssinia. 

The hatred of the Quraysh is said to have pursued the fugitives even to 
Abyssinia, and an embassy was sent to demand their extradition from the 
king of that country. But when he heard their story from the Muslims, 
he refused to withdraw from them his protection. In answer to his 
enquiries as to their religion, they said: " O King, we were plunged in the 
darkness of ignorance, worshipping idols, and eating carrion; we practised 
abominations, severed the ties of kinship and maltreated our neighbours; 
the strong among us devoured the weak; and so we remained until God sent 
us an apostle, from among ourselves, whose lineage we knew as well as his 
truth, his trustworthiness and the purity of his life. He called upon us to 
worship the One God and abandon the stones and idols that our fathers 
had worshipped in His stead. He bade us be truthful in speech, faithful to 
our promises, compassionate and kind to our parents and neighbours, and 
to desist from crime and bloodshed. He forbade to do evil, to lie, to rob 
the orphan or defame women. He enjoined on us the worship of God alone, 
with prayer, almsgiving and fasting. And we believed in him and 
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followed the teachings that he brought us from God. But our countrymen 
rose up against us and persecuted us to make us renounce our faith, and 
return to the worship of idols and the abominations of our former life. So 
when they cruelly entreated us, reducing us to bitter straits and came between 
us and the practice of our religion, we took refuge in your country; putting 
our trust in your justice, we hope that you will deliver us from the oppression 
of our enemies." Their prayer was heard and the embassy of the Quraysh re- 
turned discomfited. 1 Meanwhile, in Mecca, a fresh attempt was made to 
induce the Prophet to abandon his work of preaching by promises of wealth 
and honour, but in vain. 

While the result of the embassy to Abyssinia was being looked for in 
Mecca with the greatest expectancy, there occurred the conversion of a 
man, who before had been one of the most bitter enemies of Muh ammad, 
and had opposed him with the utmost persistence and fanaticism — a man 
whom the Muslims had every reason then to look on as their most terrible 
and virulent enemy, though afterwards he shines as one of the noblest 
figures in the early history of Islam, viz. 'Umar b. al-Khat t ab. One day, 
in a fit of rage against the Prophet, he set out, sword in hand, to slay him. 
On the way, one of his relatives met him and asked him where he was 
going. "I am looking for Muh ammad," he answered," to kill the renegade 
who has brought discord among the Quraysh, called them fools, reviled 
their religion and defamed their gods." "Why dost thou not rather punish 
those of thy own family, and set them right? " "And who are these of my own 
family?" answered 'Umar. "Thy brother-in-law Sa'Id and thy sister Fatimah, 
who have become Muslims and followers of Muh ammad." 'Umar at once 
rushed off to the house of his sister, and found her with her husband and 
Khabbab, another of the followers of Muh ammad, who was teaching them 
to recite a chapter of the Qur'an. 'Umar burst into the room: "What was that 
sound I heard?" "It was nothing," they replied. "Nay, but I heard you, and I 
have learned that you have become followers of Muh ammad. "Whereupon he 
rushed upon Sa'Id and struck him. Fat imah threw herself between them, to 
protect her husband, crying, " Yes, we are Muslims; we believe in God and His 
Prophet: slay us if you will." In the struggle his sister was wounded, and when 
'Umar saw the blood on her face, he was softened and asked to see the paper 
they had been reading: after some hesitation she handed it to him. It 
contained the 20th Surah of the Qur'an. When 'Umar read it, he exclaimed, 
"How beautiful, how sublime it is!" As he read on, conviction suddenly 
overpowered him and he cried, "Lead me to Muhammad that I may tell him of 
my conversion." 2 



1 Ibn Ish aq, p. 219-220. T abarl makes no mention of this mission and Caetani (i. p. 278) accordingly suggests 
that it is a later invention. 

2 Ibn Ish aq. pp. 225-6. 
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The conversion of 'Umar is a turning-point in the history of Islam: the 
Muslims were now able to take up a bolder attitude. Muh ammad left the house 
of al-Arqam and the believers publicly performed their devotions together 
round the Ka'bah. The situation might thus be expected to give the 
aristocracy of Mecca just cause for apprehension. For they had no longer to deal 
with a band of oppressed and despised outcasts, struggling for a weak and 
miserable existence. It was rather a powerful faction, adding daily to its 
strength by the accession of influential citizens and endangering the stability of 
the existing government by an alliance with a powerful foreign prince. 

The Quraysh resolved accordingly to make a determined effort to check 
the further growth of the new movement in their city. They put the Banu 
Hashim, who through ties of kindred protected the Prophet, under a ban, in 
accordance with which the Quraysh agreed that they would not marry their 
women, nor give their own in marriage to them; they would sell nothing to 
them, nor buy aught from them — that dealings with them of every kind should 
cease. For three years the Banu Hashim are said to have been confined to one 
quarter of the city, except during the sacred months, in which all war ceased 
throughout Arabia and a truce was made in order that pilgrims might visit the 
sacred Ka'bah, the centre of the national religion. 

Muh ammad used to take advantage of such times of pilgrimage to preach 
to the various tribes that flocked to Mecca and the adjacent fairs. But with no 
success, for his uncle Abu Lahab used to dog his footsteps, crying with a loud 
voice, "He is an impostor who wants to draw you away from the faith of your 
fathers to the false doctrines that he brings, wherefore separate yourselves 
from him and hear him not." They would taunt him with the words: " Thine 
own people and kindred should know thee best: wherefore do they not believe 
and follow thee?" But at length the privations endured by Muh ammad and his 
kinsmen enlisted the sympathy of a numerous section of the Quraysh and the 
ban was withdrawn. 

In the same year the loss of Khadljah, the faithful wife who for twenty- 
five years had been his counsellor and support, plunged Muh ammad into the 
utmost grief and despondency; and a little later the death of Abu T alib 
deprived him of his constant and most powerful protector and exposed him 
afresh to insult and contumely. 

Scorned and rejected by his own townsmen, to whom he had delivered his 
message with so little success for ten years, he resolved to see if there were not 
others who might be more ready to listen, among whom the seeds of faith 
might find a more receptive and fruitful soil. With this hope he set out for 
T a'if, a city about seventy miles from Mecca. Before an assembly of the chief 
men of the city, he expounded his doctrine of the unity of God and of the 
mission he had received as the Prophet of God to proclaim this faith; at the 
same time he besought their protection against his persecutors in Mecca. The 
disproportion between his high claims (which moreover were unintelligible to 
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the heathen people of T a'if) and his helpless condition only excited their 
ridicule and scorn, and pitilessly stoning him with stones they drove him 
from their city. 

On his return from T a'if the prospects of the success of Muh ammad 
seemed more hopeless than ever, and the agony of his soul gave itself 
utterance in the words that he puts into the mouth of Noah: " O my Lord, 
verily I have cried to my people night and day; and my cry only makes them 
flee from me the more. And verily, so oft as I cry to them, that Thou mayest 
forgive them, they thrust their fingers into their ears and wrap themselves in 
their garments, and persist (in their error), and are disdainfully disdainful." (lxxi. 
5 - 6 .) 

It was the Prophet's habit at the time of the annual pilgrimage to visit the 
encampments of the various Arab tribes and discourse with them upon religion. 
By some his words were treated with indifference, by others rejected with 
scorn. But consolation came to him from an unexpected quarter. He met a little 
group of six or seven persons whom he recognised as coming from Medina, or, 
as it was then called, Yathrib. "Of what tribe are you?" said he, addressing them. 
"We are of Khazraj," they answered. "Friends of the Jews?" "Yes." "Then will 
you not sit down awhile, that I may talk with you?" "Assuredly," replied they. 
Then they sat down with him, and he proclaimed unto them the true God and 
preached Islam and recited to them the Qur'an. Now so it was, in that God 
wrought wonderfully for Islam that there were found in their country Jews, who 
possessed scriptures and wisdom, while they themselves were heathen and 
idolaters. Now the Jews ofttimes suffered violence at their hands, and when 
strife was between them had ever said to them, "Soon will a Prophet arise and 
his time is at hand; him will we follow, and with him slay you with the 
slaughter of 'Ad and of Iram." When now the apostle of God was speaking with 
these men and calling on them to believe in God, they said one to another: 
"Know surely that this is the Prophet, of whom the Jews have warned us; 
come let us now make haste and be the first to join him." So they embraced 
Islam, and said to him, "Our countrymen have long been engaged in a most bitter 
and deadly feud with one another; but now perhaps God will unite them together 
through thee and thy teaching. Therefore we will preach to them and make 
known to them this religion, that we have received from thee." So, full of faith, 
they returned to their own country. 1 

Such is the traditional account of this event which was the turning-point 
of Muh ammad's mission. He had now met with a people whose antecedents 
had in some way prepared their minds for the reception of his teaching and 
whose present circumstances, as afterwards appeared, were favourable to his 
cause. 

The city of Yathrib had been long occupied by Jews whom some 
national disaster, possibly the persecution under Hadrian, had driven from their 



1 Ibn Ish aq, pp. 286-7. 
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own country, when a party of wandering emigrants, the two Arab clans of 
Khazraj and Aws, arrived at Yathrib and were admitted to a share in the 
territory. As their numbers increased they encroached more and more on the 
power of the Jewish rulers, and finally, towards the end of the fifth century, the 
government of the city passed entirely into their hands. 

Some of the Arabs had embraced the Jewish religion, and many of the 
former masters of the city still dwelt there in the service of their conquerors, so 
that it contained in Muh ammad's time a considerable Jewish population. The 
people of Yathrib were thus familiar with the idea of a Messiah who was to 
come, and were consequently more capable of understanding the claim of 
Muh ammad to be accepted as the Prophet of God, than were the idolatrous 
Meccans to whom such an idea was entirely foreign and especially distasteful 
to the Quraysh, whose supremacy over the other tribes and whose worldly 
prosperity arose from the fact that they were the hereditary guardians of the 
national collection of idols kept in the sacred enclosure of the Ka'bah. 

Further, the city of Yathrib was distracted by incessant civil discord 
through a long-standing feud between the Banu Khazraj and the Banu Aws. 
The citizens lived in uncertainty and suspense, and anything likely to bind the 
conflicting parties together by a tie of common interest could not but prove a 
boon to the city. Just as the mediaeval republics of Northern Italy chose a 
stranger to hold the chief post in their cities in order to maintain some balance 
of power between the rival factions, and prevent, if possible, the civil strife 
which was so ruinous to commerce and the general welfare, so the Yathribites 
would not look upon the arrival of a stranger with suspicion, even though he 
was likely to usurp or gain permission to assume the vacant authority. 

On the contrary, one of the reasons for the warm welcome which 
Muh ammad received in Medina would seem to be that the adoption of Islam 
appeared to the more thoughtful of its citizens to be a remedy for the disorders 
from which their society was suffering, by its orderly discipline of life and its 
bringing the unruly passions of men under the discipline of laws enunciated 
by an authority superior to individual caprice. 1 

These facts go far to explain how eight years after the Hijrah Muh ammad 
could, at the head of 10,000 followers, enter the city in which he had laboured for 
ten years with so meagre a result. 

But this is anticipating. Muh ammad had proposed to accompany his 
new converts, the Khazraj ites, to Yathrib himself, but they dissuaded him 
therefrom, until a reconciliation could be effected with the Banu Aws. "Let us, 
we pray thee, return unto our people, if haply the Lord will create peace amongst 
us; and we will come back again unto thee. Let the season of pilgrimage in the 
following year be the appointed time." So they returned to their homes, and 
invited their people to the faith; and many believed, so that there remained hardly 
a family in which mention was not made of the Prophet. 



1 Caetani, vol. i. pp. 334-3. 
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When the time of pilgrimage again came round, a deputation from Yathrib, 
ten men of the Banu Khazraj, and two of the Banu Aws, met him at the appointed 
spot and pledged him their word to obey his teaching. This, the first pledge of 
'Aqabah, so called from the secret spot at which they met, ran as follows : — " We 
will not worship any but the one God; we will not steal, neither will we commit 
adultery or kill our children; we will abstain from calumny and slander; we will 
obey the Prophet in every thing that is right." These twelve men now returned to 
Yathrib as missionaries of Islam, and so well prepared was the ground, and with 
such zeal did they prosecute their mission, that the new faith spread rapidly from 
house to house and from tribe to tribe. 

They were accompanied on their return by MuS 'ab b. 'Umayr; though, 
according to another account he was sent by the Prophet upon a written 
requisition from Yathrib. This young man had been one of the earliest converts, 
and had lately returned from Abyssinia; thus he had had much experience, and 
severe training in the school of persecution had not only sobered his zeal but 
taught him how to meet persecution and deal with those who were ready to 
condemn Islam without waiting to learn the true contents of its teaching; 
accordingly Muh ammad could with the greatest confidence entrust him with the 
difficult task of directing and instructing the new converts, cherishing the seeds 
of religious zeal and devotion that had already been sown and bringing them to 
fruition. MuS 'ab took up his abode in the house of As'ad b. Zurarah, and 
gathered the converts together for prayer and the reading of the Qur'an, 
sometimes here and sometimes in a house belonging to the Banu Z afar, which 
was situated in a quarter of the town occupied jointly by this family and that of 
'Abd al-Ashhal. 

The heads of the latter family at that time were Sa'd b. Mu'adh and Usayd 
b. Hud ayr. One day it happened that Mus'ab was sitting together with As'ad in 
this house of the Banu Z afar, engaged in instructing some new converts, when 
Sa'd b. Mu'adh, having come to know of their whereabouts, said to Usayd b. 
H ud ayr : " Drive out these fellows who have come into our houses to make fools 
of the weaklings among us; I would spare thee the trouble did not the tie of 
kinship between me and As'ad prevent my doing him any harm " (for he himself 
was the cousin of As'ad). Hereupon Usayd took his spear and, bursting in upon 
As'ad and MuS 'ab, "What are you doing?" he cried, "leading weak-minded folk 
astray? If you value your lives, begone hence." "Sit down and listen," MuS 'ab 
answered quietly, " if thou art pleased with what thou hearest, accept it; if not, 
then leave it.” Usayd stuck his spear in the ground and sat down to listen, while 
MuS 'ab expounded to him the fundamental doctrines of Islam and read several 
passages of the Qur'an. After a time Usayd, enraptured, cried, "What must I do to 
enter this religion?" "Purify thyself with water," answered MuS 'ab, "and confess 
that there is no god but God and that Muhammad is the apostle of God." Usayd at 
once complied and repeated the profession of faith, adding, "After me you have 
still another man to convince" (referring to Sa'd b. Mu'adh). "If he is persuaded, 
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his example will bring after him all his people. I will send him to you forthwith." 

With these words he left them, and soon after came Sa'd b. Mu'adh 
himself, hot with anger against As 'ad for the patronage he had extended to the 
missionaries of Islam. MuS 'ab begged him not to condemn the new faith 
unheard, so Sa'd agreed to listen and soon the words of MuS 'ab touched him and 
brought conviction to his heart, and he embraced the faith and became a Muslim. 
He went back to his people burning with zeal and said to them, "Sons of 'Abd al- 
Ashhal, say, what am I to you?" "Thou art our lord," they answered, "thou art the 
wisest and most illustrious among us." "Then I swear," replied Sa'd, "nevermore 
to speak to any of you until you believe in God and Muh ammad, His apostle." 
And from that day, all the descendants of 'Abd al-Ashhal embraced Islam . 1 

With such zeal and earnestness was the preaching of the faith pushed 
forward that within a year there was not a family among the Arabs of Medina 
that had not given some of its members to swell the number of the faithful, with 
the exception of one branch of the Banu Aws, which held aloof under the 
influence of Abu Qays b. al-Aslat, the poet. 

The following year, when the time of the annual pilgrimage again came 
round, a band of converts, amounting to seventy-three in number, accompanied 
their heathen fellow-countrymen from Yathrib to Mecca. They were 
commissioned to invite Muhammad to take refuge in Yathrib from the fury of his 
enemies, and had come to swear allegiance to him as their prophet and their 
leader. All the early converts who had before met the Prophet on the two 
preceding pilgrimages, returned to Mecca on this important occasion, and 
MuS 'ab their teacher accompanied them. Immediately on his arrival he hurried 
to the prophet, and told him of the success that had attended his mission. It is said 
that his mother, hearing of his arrival, sent a message to him, saying: "Ah, 
disobedient son, wilt thou enter a city in which thy mother dwelleth, and not first 
visit her!" "Nay, verily," he replied, "I will never visit the house of any one 
before the Prophet of God." So, after he had greeted and conferred with 
Muh ammad, he went to his mother, who thus accosted him: " Then I ween thou 
art still a renegade." He answered, "I follow the prophet of the Lord and the true 
faith of Islam," " Art thou then well satisfied with the miserable way thou hast 
fared in the land of Abyssinia and now again at Yathrib? "Now he perceived that 
she was meditating his imprisonment, and exclaimed, "What! wilt thou force a 
man from his religion? If ye seek to confine me, I will assuredly slay the first 
person that layeth hands upon me." His mother said, "Then depart front my 
presence," and she began to weep. MuS 'ab was moved, and said, "Oh, my 
mother! I give thee loving counsel. Testify that there is no God but the 
Lord and that Muh ammad is His servant and messenger." But she replied, 
"By the sparkling stars! I will never make a fool of myself by entering into 
thy religion. I wash my hands of thee and thy concerns, and cleave steadfastly 
unto mine own faith." 



1 Ibn Ish aq. p. 291 sq. 
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In order not to excite suspicion and incur the hostility of the Quraysh, 
a secret meeting was arranged at 'Aqabah, the scene of the former meeting 
with the converts of the year before. Muh ammad came accompanied only by 
his uncle 'Abbas, who, though he was still an idolater, had been admitted 
into the secret. 'Abbas opened the solemn conclave, by recommending his 
nephew as a scion of one of the noblest families of his clan, which had 
hitherto afforded the Prophet protection, although rejecting his teachings; but 
now that he wished to take refuge among the people of Yathrib, they should 
bethink themselves well before undertaking such a charge, and resolve not to 
go back from their promise, if once they undertook the risk. Then Bara b. 
Ma'rur, one of the Banu Khazraj, protesting that they were firm in their 
resolve to protect the Prophet of God, besought him to declare fully what he 
wished of them. 

Muh ammad began by reciting to them some portions of the Qur'an, and 
exhorted them to be true to the faith they had professed in the one God and 
the Prophet, His apostle; he then asked them to defend him and his 
companions from all assailants just as they would their own wives and 
children. Then Bara b. Ma'rur, taking his hand, cried out, "Yea, by Him who 
sent thee as His Prophet, and through thee revealed unto us His truth, we will 
protect thee as we would our own bodies, and we swear allegiance to thee as 
our leader. We are the sons of battle and men of mail, which we have 
inherited as worthy sons of worthy forefathers." So they all in turn, taking 
his hand in theirs, swore allegiance to him. 

As soon as the Quraysh gained intelligence of these secret proceedings, 
the persecution broke out afresh against the Muslims, and Muh ammad 
advised them to flee out of the city, "Depart unto Yathrib; for the Lord 
hath verily given you brethren in that city, and a home in which ye may 
find refuge." So quietly, by twos and threes they escaped to Yathrib, where 
they were heartily welcomed, their co-religionists in that city vying with 
one another for the honour of entertaining them, and supplying them with 
such things as they had need of. Within two months nearly all the Muslims 
except those who were seized and imprisoned and those who could not escape 
from captivity had left Mecca, to the number of about 150. There is a story 
told of one of these Muslims, by name S uhayb, whom Muh ammad called "the 
first-fruits of Greece" (he had been a Greek slave, and being set free by his 
master had amassed considerable wealth by successful trading); when he was 
about to emigrate the Meccans said to him, "Thou earnest hither in need and 
penury; but thy wealth hath increased with us, until thou hast reached thy 
present prosperity; and now thou art departing, not thyself only, but with all 
thy property. By the Lord, that shall not be;" and he said, "If I relinquish my 
property, will ye leave me free to depart?" And they agreed thereto; so he 
parted with all his goods. And when that was told unto Muh ammad, he said, 
"Verily, S uhayb hath made a profitable bargain." 
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Muh ammad delayed his own departure (with the intention, no doubt, of 
withdrawing attention from his faithful followers) until a determined plot 
against his life warned him that further delay might be fatal, and he made 
his escape by means of a stratagem. 

His first care after his arrival in Yathrib, or Medina as it was called 
from this period — Madlnah al-Nabl, the city of the Prophet — was to build a 
mosque, to serve both as a place of prayer and of general assembly for his 
followers, who had hitherto met for that purpose in the dwelling-place of one 
of their number. The worshippers at first used to turn their faces in the 
direction of Jerusalem — an arrangement most probably adopted with the hope 
of gaining over the Jews. In many other ways, by constant appeals to their 
own sacred Scriptures, by according them perfect freedom of worship and 
political equality, Muh ammad endeavoured to conciliate the Jews, but 
they met his advances with scorn and derision. When all hopes of 
amalgamation proved fruitless and it became clear that the Jews would 
not accept him as their Prophet, Muh ammad bade his followers turn 
their faces in prayer towards the Ka'bah in Mecca, (ii. 144.) 1 

This change of direction during prayer has a deeper significance 
than might at first sight appear. It was really the beginning of the 
National Life of Islam: it established the Ka'bah at Mecca as a religious 
centre for all the Muslim people, just as from time immemorial it had 
been a place of pilgrimage for all the tribes of Arabia. Of similar 
importance was the incorporation of the ancient Arab custom of 
pilgrimage to Mecca into the circle of the religious ordinances of Islam, 
a duty that was to be performed by every Muslim at least once in his 
lifetime. 

There are many passages in the Qur'an that appeal to this germ of 
national feeling and urge the people of Arabia to realise the privilege 
that had been granted them of a divine revelation in their own language 
and by the lips of one of their own countrymen. 

"Verily We have made it an Arabic Qur'an that ye may haply understand, 
(xliii. 2-3.) 

"And thus We have revealed to thee an Arabic Qur'an, that thou mayest 
warn the mother of cities and those around it. (xlii. 5.) 

"And if We had made it a Qur'an in a foreign tongue, they had surely 
said, ' Unless its verses be clearly explained (we will not receive it).' 
(xli. 44.) 

"And verily We have set before men in this Qur'an every kind of parable 
that haply they be monished: 

"An Arabic Qur'an, free from tortuous (wording), that haply they may 
fear (God), (xxxix. 28-29.) 



1 The appointment of the fast of Ramad an (Qur'an ii. 179-84), is doubtless another sign of the breaking with the 
Jews, the fast on the Day of Atonement being thus abolished. 
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"Verily from the Lord of all creatures hath this (book) come down, ... in 
the clear Arabic tongue, (xxvi. 192, 195.) 

"And We have only made it (i.e. the Qur'an) easy, in thine own tongue, in 
order that thou mayest announce glad tidings thereby to the God-fearing, and 
that thou mayest warn the contentious thereby." (xix. 97.) 

But the message of Islam was not for Arabia only; the whole world was 
to share in it. 1 As there was but one God, so there was to be but one religion 
into which all men were to be invited. This claim to be universal, to hold 
sway over all men and all nations, found a practical illustration in the letters 
which Muh ammad is said to have sent in the year a.d. 688 (a.h. 6) to the 
great potentates of that time. An invitation to embrace Islam was sent in 
this year to the Emperor Heraclius, the king of Persia, the governor of 
Yaman, the governor of Egypt and the king of Abyssinia. The letter to 
Heraclius is said to have been as follows : — " In the name of God, the Merciful, 
the Compassionate, Muh ammad, who is the servant of God and His apostle, to 
Hiraql the QayS ar of Rum. Peace be on whoever has gone on the straight 
road. After this I say, Verily I call you to Islam. Embrace Islam, and God 
will reward you twofold. If you turn away from the offer of Islam, then on 
you be the sins of your people. O people of the Book, come towards a creed 
which is fit both for us and for you. It is this — to worship none but God, and 
not to associate anything with God, and not to call others God. Therefore, O ye 
people of the Book, if ye refuse, beware. We are Muslims and our religion is 
Islam." However absurd this summons may have seemed to those who then 
received it, succeeding years showed that it was dictated by no empty 
enthusiasm. 2 These letters only gave a more open and widespread expression to 
the claim to the universal acceptance which is repeatedly made for Islam in 
the Qur'an. 

"Of a truth it (i.e. the Qur'an) is no other than an admonition to all created 
beings, and after a time shall ye surely know its message, (xxxviii. 87-88.) 
"This (book) is no other than an admonition and a clear Qur'an, to warn 
whoever liveth; and that against the unbelievers sentence may be justly 
given, (xxxvi. 69-70.) 

"We have not sent thee save as a mercy to all created beings, (xxi. 107.) 
"Blessed is He who hath sent down al-Furqan upon His servant, that he may 
be a warner unto all created beings, (xxv. 1 .) 

"And We have not sent thee otherwise than to mankind at large, to announce 
and to warn, (xxxiv. 27.) 



1 "Aber Gottes Botscbaft ist nicht auf die Araber beschrankt. Sein Wille gilt fur alle Creatur, es heischt 
unbedingten Gehorsam von alter Menschheit, und dass Muhammed als sein Bote denselben Gehorsam zu 
heischen berechtigt und verpflichtet sei, scheint von Anfang an ein integrirender Bestandtheil seines 
Gedankensystem gewesen zu sein." (Sachau, pp. 293-4.) Goldziher (Vorlesungen iibcr den Islam, p. 25 sqq.) and 
Noldeke (WZKM, vol. xxi. pp. 307-8) express a similar opinion. 

2 On the doubtful authenticity of these letters, see Caetani, vol. i. p. 725 sqq. 
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